THE    GREAT    TUDORS

spectacle to the world, to say nothing of the fact that she
would find on her deathbed " ten thousand hells in her soul
for perilling the Church of God and her natural country."
He reiterated: " You, our Sovereign Lady, know that the
eyes of all England are on you to the end, that you should
tell them who shall sit on your throne after you," and
pointed out that by naming James of Scotland " not only
should you make the heart of every true Protestant like the
heart of a lion, but you should . . . break the neck of the
Popish hope of their golden day."
No doubt he had a persuasive pen and was notably
erudite and logical, but he had learnt, too, the value of
summaries. Lest Elizabeth should lose track of his argu-
ment, he epitomised it for her in ten " short questions to
be considered of by you and answered between God and you
in your secret chamber."
But the real difficulty was to ensure that she read it.
Wentworth considered the idea of asking Essex, the reigning
favourite, to present it to her, but before anything so tactful
could be arranged, a manuscript copy had found its way into
her hands. So it came about that at the beginning of
August, 1591, Wentworth received a missive from the Privy
Council ordering him immediately to present himself at
Court, bringing has son with him. On the I5th he appeared
before the Council, and was sent to the Gate House " to be
kept close prisoner in some convenient place in such careful
sort as he be not suffered to write or to have conference or
speech with any manner of person whatsoever, without
special direction to the contrary."
Write, however, he did. He wrote a defence of his
Pithy Exhortation against those who argued that it would be
impolitic to name James of Scotland as heir. And he wrote
to Burghley, asking his help to persuade the Queen to listen
to his Exhortation. He quite realised that her Majesty might
be offended at first, but on reflection she would surely
understand the spirit in which it was written. Solomon had
said that " the wounds of a lover are faithful, but the kisses
of an enemy are deceitful," and Wentworth had but
wounded in good faith.
Elizabeth merely commented that Mr. Wentworth had a
good opinion of his own wit, but Burghley, who was a
statesman, wrote that " he had three several times perused
it and found nothing but what he thought to be* true and
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